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department editor's letter by: Patrick O'Connell 



Welcome to the premier edition of Deliver , a magazine about the strategies and 
trends that are shaping marketing and advertising today. We aim to deliver insight 
and ideas to help you maximize the promise of direct marketing as a strategic and 
integrated element of your overall communications mix. 

Why this and why now? Let me explain: I, like you, am pressed by daily routine. 
Work, exercise, food, relationships, full-night's sleep (whatever that is) all de- 
mand my time and attention. I used to arrange my life around the Thursday night 
lineup on TV or spend my entire Sunday listening to the Top 40 countdown while 
reading the Sunday papers. I don't have that kind of time anymore. My media 
consumption is now about what I want, when I want it, where I want it and how 
I want it. 

And this is likely the challenge you face every day at the office. We, as marketers, 
struggle to find new and innovative ways to get our message across to our custom- 
ers and prospects. We operate in a world where the public controls the time, place 
and manner in which they receive and process marketing messages. 

This is where the paper you're holding comes in: Deliver will explore and explain 
the latest marcomm ideas, offer insight from the experts and help you maximize 
your marketing communication results. Deliver is all about the sharing of great 
ideas, brilliant thinking and exemplary executions. I hope you enjoy Deliver and 
I hope you're motivated to write or e-mail us with opinions, ideas, anecdotes, 
insults, whatever (I think I can take it). Like all relationships, it's all about a direct, 
two-way dialogue. 
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WELCOME to the feedback 
portion of Deliver. This is 
your space to fill with ideas, 
comments, suggestions and 
opinions. Because this is our 
inaugural issue, we’re using 
some of the more frequently 
asked questions we have on 
hie, but please feel free to 
send us your questions, com- 
ments and suggestions. We 
want to hear from you — the 
good, the bad or just plain 
ugly. Send all feedback to: 

FEEDBACK 
DELIVER MAGAZINE 
PO. BOX 2120 
WARREN, Ml 48093 

Or e-mail the information to 
us at delivermag@usps.com. 
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This is your 
opportunity 
to sound 
off 


Q. WE'RE TRYING TO DEVELOP OUR CRM PROGRAM, BUT ARE HAVING DIFFICUL- 
TIES WITH OUR DATA, WHICH IN MOST CASES SEEM INADEQUATE. ANY SUGGES- 
TIONS ON MAKING IT BETTER? 

A. The best way to optimize your CRM data is by having customers input the ma- 
jority of it, says Scott Hornstein, co-author of Opt-ln Marketing: Increase Sales 
Exponentially with Consensual Marketing (McGraw-Hill 2004). It's best not to try 
to make guesses about your customers' habits. Instead, let them tell you what 
they want. Also, focus on gathering only the data you need in order to provide 
your CRM services. Too often, companies grab more information than they need in 
the hope of being able to do it all, then see their CRM program collapse under the 
weight of all that information. By selecting only the information you need up front, 
you'll get what you need to have an efficient customer relationship program. 

Q. WHAT MAKES A PIECE OF DIRECT MAIL GENERATE ACTION: A GIFT, A SPECIAL 
OFFER, SPECIAL PACKAGING? 

A. With consumers so pressed for time, having a special offer or offering a to- 
ken gift can get you attention — but only about half the time. A survey by Ver- 
bs, a Baltimore-based marketing services company, found that 37 percent of 
consumers felt getting a gift or token would make a difference in whether they 
read a piece of mail, up from 30 percent in 2002. The same study found that 
51 percent felt a special offer was the key, up from 43 percent in 2002. As for 
interesting packaging, it was the clear winner: 63 percent said that made a dif- 
ference, compared with 49 percent in 2002. Overall, though, 76 percent of the 
adults surveyed said they read direct mail advertising, a number that remains high 
despite consumers' growing time constraints. 
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Same as it ever was... 


Remember that old saw about the marketing director who noted that half his adver- 
tising was working: "I just don't know which half"? 

Well, welcome to the new, new world of marketing. Today's corporate leaders are 
fixated on the bottom line and increasingly fond of asking themselves (and their mar- 
keting teams) what they are getting in return for every marketing dollar spent. Return 
on Investment (ROD has become paramount in all marketing efforts. 

With the increasing fragmentation of media consumption, how can any of us continue 
to justify spending extraordinary amounts of money in traditional media, and still dem- 
onstrate a positive ROI? 

This is a great question if you're a direct marketer. Why? Because direct is the one channel 
that consistently demonstrates return. Good or bad, direct puts its statistics right up front 
and lets a business know what it gained for what it spent. 

It's been that way since the very first direct mail campaigns. Sure, there are new ways 
of reaching consumers now — you try their mailbox AND their inbox — and the presen- 
tation has become more sophisticated. But deep down, direct marketing now is what 
it was at the start: a cost-efficient way to get a response and be able to measure it. 

Today's hot-button issues are discussed elsewhere in this issue of Deliver', the opt-in 
world, the empowered consumer and new privacy regulations. Yes, the world is differ- 
ent, but not that much different; consumers have always been demanding, regulations 
hard to deal with ... and the need to generate results is still paramount. 

Direct is the definitive in a world of maybes. It is the one marketing discipline that 
demonstrably does what it says it does, and more. 

So as you allocate marketing dollars, remember: When it comes down to it, the pri- 
mary reason that direct marketing works is that it delivers measurable ROI, and that, 
thankfully, is as important as ever. 
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Never before has the gap between consumers and mar- 
keters been so great. What's needed is a new way of 
conducting business. One that recognizes that consum- 
ers hold the power in this relationship and the only choice 
is to work with them, not try to maneuver around them. 

The Ernan Roman Direct Marketing company has con- 
ducted more than 1,600 hours of research interviews to 
understand the marketing requirements of consumers. 
The findings from this research present a compelling op- 
portunity for marketers to bridge the chasm. Here are a 
few consumer comments: 

"Be respectful of my time — don't make me sort through 
mountains of irrelevant stuff." 

"Take the trouble to understand my needs." 

"The fastest way to be forgotten is to buy." 

"Don't use me as an 'executive mailroom' just because I'm 
the CIO — I will gladly tell marketers exactly whom they 
should communicate with, what information they need, 
when, and via what medium." 

The solution: Decision makers are willing to spend the 
time to help us satisfy their needs — if we do it right. And 
that's where consensual/opt-in marketing comes in. 

Consensual/opt-in marketing is about engaging custom- 
ers and prospects directly in a consensual dialogue to 
understand their unique requirements so you can respond 
with meaningful, targeted value propositions. 

It also means identifying the target and whether that 
customer is a decision maker or an influencer. It requires 


understanding how the customer's decision-making pro- 
cess works and what their business drivers are, as well 
as any media preferences or aversions. 

We recommend the following action steps to create a 
consensual data base full of rich, self-profiled informa- 
tion that can result in a double-digit response rate: 

STOP INDISCRIMINATE "spray and pray" blasts of 
e-mail, telemarketing or direct mail. They erode your brand. 

RETHINK YOUR MEDIA MIX Given the glut of 
e-mail, consumers are increasingly receptive to direct 
mail communications. 

ENGAGE YOUR CUSTOMERS through precision 
integration of multiple media, timed at specific intervals. 

• Start with PR for awareness. 

• Send print advertising one week after PR in carefully 
targeted publications. This will drive response and soften 
the market in advance of direct mail. 

• Send your first direct mail piece one week following 
the print advertising. 

• Place outbound calls to highly targeted lists within 24 
to 72 hours of mail receipt. Outbound telemarketing is 
an extremely powerful technique. 

• Send a second direct mail piece or e-mail message as 
a follow-up to inquiries, responders and nonresponders, 
based on testing. L3 

Ernan Roman is a marketing pioneer and co-author of 
Opt-ln Marketing: Increase Sales Exponentially with 
Consensual Marketing. 
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A new definition of value 



BY: BARBARA SCHMITT numbers crunch DEPARTMENT 



Catalog/Internet strategy boosts 
retailers’ growth 


Hail the Snail. As Internet retailing became 
commonplace, it appeared the death knell was 
sounding for catalogs. Today, however, catalogs 
increasingly are being integrated into successful 
Internet-based retail strategies. 


Today, more and more online retail sites 
are looking to catalogs to boost sales, and 

vice versa. "One of the trends we're 

seeing is a blurring of lines between offline 
and online," says eBay's Michael Dearing. 
"People are looking at catalogs and then 
jumping on the retailer's Web site to find 
those items. Catalogs really connect the on- 
line and offline shopping experience." 
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eBay, arguably one of 
the Internet's largest 
commerce sites, mailed 
its first-ever catalog 
designed to drive read- 
ers to its online retail 
site. The 32-page color 
holiday catalog was 
distributed to several 
million eBay members 
in November. 




To receive a copy 
of the study about 
catalogs driving 
Web traffic and 
online sales, log 
on to usps.com/ 
deliver! 



RESEARCH SHOWS 


A recent study by the U.S. Postal 
Service® and comScore of 6,400 
online shoppers supports eBay's 
Michael Dearing. That study found 
that, working together, direct mail 
and the Internet can drive online 
sales, increasing a consumer's 
spending by 


16 % 


or more. 


When receiving a printed cata- 
log, consumers: 

• are twice as likely to 

make an online purchase; 

• are more likely to spend "qual- 
ity" time on the retailer's site; 

• make 15 % more transac- 
tions than those who did not 
receive catalogs; and 

• spend 16 % more than 
those who did not receive 
catalogs. 


"One of the best 
ways to drive traffic 
to a Web site is with 
a mail piece," says 
Sherry Chiger, edito- 
rial director of Cata- 
log Age. "It is far more 
effective than online 
advertising alone." 

Researching visitors 
to 40 retail Web sites 
including apparel, de- 
partment store, home 
and garden, consumer 
electronics and com- 
puter hardware and 
software categories, 
the U.S. Postal Service 
study found that cata- 
logs can significantly 
pump up online sales. 


Catalog recipients accounted for 


37 % 


of retailers' Web site sales 

even though they only made up 22 percent of total visitors. 
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QUALITY TIME 

In fact, catalogs help customers enjoy a more meaning- 
ful online experience. Research shows they have an im- 
portant impact on attracting consumers to a Web site, 
keeping them there longer and driving them through the 
purchase funnel. Catalog recipients made 16 % more 
visits than those who didn't receive a catalog, viewed 
22 % more pages, spent 15 % more time at the 
retailer's site and were 75 % more likely to enter 
into the secure areas of a retailer's Web site where the 
transaction process begins. 

These higher levels of engagement enhance the retail- 
er's relationship with shoppers and deepen the experi- 
ence by introducing consumers to more products. 


CATALOGS CONNECT 

"A paper catalog is much more appealing 
to the senses than images on a computer 
screen," explains Catalog Age's Sherry 
Chiger. "The photography is better and the copy is 
sometimes more detailed, so you're able to sell cus- 
tomers more effectively on specific products. From 
the print medium, you can then direct them to the 
company Web site if they want more specifications 
or to see the greater selection." 


Lands' End, a subsidiary of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. and one 
of the most active mailers in 
the ap- 
f \ / parel busi- 

ness, in - 
tegrates 
all of its 
marketing 

channels so that catalogs drive 
customers to its Web site and 
to Lands' End product in Sears 
department stores. 
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Home Advantage 


Custom publishing proves the 
‘soft sell’ hits home 
with consumers 

People tend to be skeptical by nature. They don't want 
to be "sold." So how can marketers reach them without 
making it sound like a sales pitch? One answer: Send 
them a magazine that's so visually appealing, so per- 
sonal, so tailored to their interests — that their intrigue 
outweighs their uncertainty. 

"A custom magazine allows you to form a connection 
with a customer that is totally unique compared to any 
other form of marketing communication," explains 
Jeremy Morris, senior vice president at Campbell-Ewald 
Publishing, in Michigan. "Once that connection is estab- 
lished, a relationship ensues between the brand and its 
constituent audience. With that relationship comes fa- 
miliarity and, eventually, trust." 

For more than 16 years, ACDelco, a global aftermarket 
parts supplier, has relied on a custom publication to 
maintain a solid relationship with distributors and inde- 
pendent service centers. 

Its magazine. Intune, serves as the voice of ACDelco to 
its distribution channel. It provides in-depth coverage of 
industry trends and technological advancements, while 
also delving into high-level topics such as ACDelco's 
global positioning strategy. 

"We needed a mechanism by which we could 'talk' 
to our customers on a regular basis, to keep ACDelco 
top of mind," says ACDelco Advertising Manager John 
Zamzow. "We have so much to say, and Intune is, quite 
literally, the best way to say it. Just as the name implies, 
Intune's goal is to keep readers 'in tune' with ACDelco 
and the automotive aftermarket." 

Recent survey results of Intune readers indicate ACDel- 
co's magazine is getting through to its customers: 

10 Deliver 


• Two-thirds of all survey respondents read all or more 
than half of their copy of Intune magazine. 

• 80 percent of readers pass their copy of Intune on to 
at least one other person. 

• Nearly 85 percent report the information to be very 
helpful to their business. 

• Most replied having a "positive" feeling about ACDelco 
as a result of the publication. 

"Ultimately, ACDelco wants to maintain its top of mind 
awareness with the key players in the automotive after- 
market, and it looks to Intune to help facilitate that ef- 
fort," Zamzow explains. "Intune is a good medium for us 
to develop the whys and wherefores of what we do." 

GET THE LOOK AND FEEL 

For a custom publication to really hit home, it must look 
and feel like a bona fide magazine ... not a thinly veiled 
marketing vehicle. Compelling, informative content and 
an engaging design are vital, says Lori Rosen, executive 
director of the Custom Publishing Council, a New York 
City-based industry association. 

"If done correctly — which means devoting significant 
resources to quality editorial and design talent, and 
avoiding hard-sell tactics — custom publishing works," 
she explains. "Why else would we be seeing annual 
growth of 10 percent in the industry?" 

Industry experts stress that a custom publication 
must complement a brand's other marketing efforts — 
applying the same strategic focus and clearly defined 
objectives of any good communications campaign. The 
benefit is that it adds something extra to the mix. 

"Custom publishing really combines the best of two dis- 
ciplines," says Valerie Valente, vice president at Rodale 
Custom Publishing, which has offices in New York and 
Pennsylvania. "It offers all the analytical tools of direct 
mail, but also allows for a much more emotional and 
deep communication with the reader." 


Valente can attest to the 
benefits a custom pub- 
lication can deliver. She 
cites the example of a cli- 
ent who added a custom 
magazine to its direct 
mail strategy. "The re- 
sponse to the direct mail 
they were doing actually 
increased — as did the 
company's profitability 

— because we slipped a 
custom publication into 
their direct plan." 

Ultimately, adds Morris, 
custom publishing is an 
efficient means of com- 
municating your brand to 
millions of people. 

"We know that the read- 
ers of our largest circu- 
lating title, Friendly Ex- 
change magazine, spend 
20 minutes or more with 
each issue — something 
you simply can't get with 
a TV or print ad." 

"Now we live in an opt-in 
world, and custom pub- 
lishing provides a nonin- 
vasive, nonintrusive way 
for customers to immerse 
themselves in your brand 

— in their own space and 
on their own time." 53 
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1:1 Marketing 

According to Peppers & Rogers, there are still lessons to be learned 
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DECISION MAKERS 

NEXT UP 

THEIR NEW BOOK, 
RETURN ON CUSTOMER 
PUBLISHES IN APRIL 


The One to One Future was heralded as one of the two or three most important 
business books ever written when it was published in 1993. Five more best sellers fol- 
lowed, and an industry was born. In their new book, scheduled to roll off the presses in 
April, Peppers & Rogers propose a radical and innovative business metric to calculate 
"Return on Customer." Here's a snapshot of what to expect. 


Woodward & Bernstein are synonymous with investiga- 
tive journalism; Masters & Johnson conjure up research 
into the mysteries of sexual behavior; Lennon & Mc- 
Cartney have you waxing nostalgically for yesterday. 
The literary ampersand also joins Peppers & Rogers to 
each other, and to CRM. 

The keenly analytical approach of Don Peppers and 
Martha Rogers to Customer Relationship Marketing has 
spawned an industry. But the concept of CRM has also 
raised quite a few eyebrows from number crunchers who 
challenge the marketing principle with a lack of ROI. 

Creating the coveted "customer feedback loop" requires 
capital investment. But it also requires a strategy that can 
be carried out by that capital investment. And therein lies a 
primary reason CRM programs fail (over 50 percent by some 
estimates): the lack of a sound CRM strategy. The usual re- 
sult? Poor ROI, and even more raised eyebrows. 

"A lot of companies think that 1:1 marketing is all tech- 
nology," says Martha Rogers, speaking by phone from 
her office in Bowling Green, Ohio. "They think, 'If we 
just get the technology in place, we'll be OK.' And then 
they're not OK, and they don't understand why." 

Adds Rogers: "Many companies think that if they main- 
tain operational excellence and keep costs down, they 
don't need a customer strategy. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. Right now they're probably sending out 
way too many messages to people who may be sick of 
hearing from them." 


"One of the reasons Mar- 
tha and I are releasing our 
book," says Don Peppers, 
"is because there are a 
lot of companies that 
invested heavily in cus- 
tomer service or CRM 
systems on the theory 
that it's good to be 
nice to customers." The 
question is: How much 
investment for how nice 
a relationship? 

YOUR SCARCEST 

RESOURCE: 

CUSTOMERS 

Return on Customer 

offers more paradigm- 
shifting ideas from the 
authors who made para- 
digm shifting popular. In 
their new book. Peppers 
& Rogers put forward 
that customers are really 
a company's scarcest re- 
source. Not capital. Not 
products. Prove you have 
customers, and you can 
get more capital. And if 
you can get more capital, 
you can produce more 
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Current profit from a customer + the change 
in the customer’s lifetime value -s- his 
beginning lifetime value = ROC. 5 5 



products or purchase more products for resale. 

"Customers create value for you in two ways," says 
Peppers. "They give you current sales, but they also 
change their intention to buy in the future." 

The rub is that there has not been a good way of mea- 
suring the full scope of the return generated by cus- 
tomers. Until now. The duo has created an exacting 
business metric based on an idea that's been bubbling 
up on CRM Web sites for a few months. 

"Return on Customer is calculated in exactly the same 
way as ROI, but in respect to a customer's lifetime value, 
which goes up and down ," says Peppers. "So Return on 
Customer is the profit I make on a customer this quar- 
ter plus the change in the customer's lifetime value (this 
quarter) divided by his beginning lifetime value." 

All right, class, let's review: Current profit from a customer + 
the change in the customer's lifetime value + his beginning 
lifetime value = ROC. 

Peppers believes this metric is a truer measure of 1:1 
marketing results than the ROI standards that most 
companies are using to gauge CRM. 

"Our argument is if you want to maximize your overall 
return from a customer — not just short-term value but 
also long-term — your people have to adopt an attitude 


to earn the customer's trust," explains Rogers. "If I have 
a customer who calls me with a complaint, and I don't 
do a good job of resolving this complaint, the customer 
goes away angry. I lost value when he hung up the phone. 
His lifetime value went down. Companies don't account 
for lifetime value, but they ought to if they want to track 
true value creation." 

The fundamental issue, Rogers says, is "How do I in- 
crease shareholder value by increasing the value of 
my customer base? How do I use the opportunities 
that I have to learn more about each customer and 
then use that information to become more valuable 
to each customer?" 

The nature of business is that we learn from our mis- 
takes. Peppers & Rogers acknowledge the soft under- 
belly of the implementation of 1:1 marketing, and arm 
companies with new metrics to measure their CRM 
efforts. Exhibiting the thought leadership they're re- 
nowned for, and keeping the customer firmly under 
the microscope, they are providing more tools for the 
job. ROC is more than another business acronym; it's 
potentially an invaluable business metric. 

"ROC is a logical way to calculate the costs and ben- 
efits of the customer-specific behavior put in place 
in order to make any CRM program truly successful," 
says Peppers, adding, "and today is the first day of the 
next trend." ISI 
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Marketing innovations help Southwest soar 


BY J. CHRISTOPHER HIPPLER PHOTOGRAPHY BY MITCHEL GRAY 


The success of Southwest Airlines is the stuff of American business legend. A fledgling airline 
gets off the ground by offering short flights in Texas with a promise of on-time flights and low 
fares. Three decades later, it grows up to become one of the largest airlines in America. 

While most domestic airlines are in the midst of a turbulent business climate, Southwest 
continues to soar. In 2003, Southwest was ranked as one of the most admired airlines in the 
world in a survey conducted by Fortune magazine. For the eighth year in a row. 




Simplicity has been the key. For example, the company’s fleet 
is made up entirely of Boeing 737s — reducing parts and main- 
tenance costs. Ticketless travel helps cut administration costs. 
And, with no seat assignments to keep track of, the company 
eliminates most of the normal gate headaches. 

That’s also key to the company’s marketing efforts, which 
rely on a tried-and-true formula of broadcast backed by direct 
— with a few surprises thrown in. 

FLYING DIRECT 

What’s most amazing about Southwest’s success is how the 
company has strengthened its position at a time when most other 
airlines seem to be weakening. Through the end of the third 
quarter of 2004, Southwest’s net income was up 12 percent and 
operating revenue had climbed 8 percent to SI. 67 billion. 

At the same time, the airline industry has seen some high- 
profile bankruptcy filings in the past six months and some ana- 
lysts worry that there may be more to come. 

Despite being part of an industry rocked by terrorist warn- 
ings and increasing jet fuel costs, and one in which an empty 
seat is revenue missed, Southwest has moved steadily forward, 
building business by building customer relationships. 

To that end, Southwest’s marketing efforts are simple but 
effective. The company uses massive television buys to get its 
humorous and memorable ads in front of as many people as 
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Southwest combines 
direct marketing and 
broadcast television 
spots, in humorous 
and memorable ways, 
to build a successful 
campaign that drives 
travelers to its Web 
site to book flights. 
The company derives 
60 percent of its 
revenues from online 
bookings. 
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possible. But it backs that with direct mail and e-mail campaigns 
that also build the business. 

“We’ve found that if you have some kind of continual pro- 
gram in place, you have better ROI,” says Susan E. Parker, 
senior director of marketing programs. “You also have a more 
logical communication plan to the customer. They’re hearing 
from you regularly with meaningful information, so they are 
going to be more receptive to your offers.” 

Regardless of the channel used, the goal for each is the same: 
Drive customers to the Web site where more than 60 percent 
of all the company’s revenue is booked. Since its inception in 
1971, Southwest has offered customers access directly as well as 
through travel agents. In the old days, the company relied on call 
centers, but the bulk of business has now shifted to the Web. 

Much of the direct campaign is aimed at members of its fre- 
quent flier program, Rapid Rewards. But the company also drives 
its fair share of casual fliers to its Web site. 

For example, Southwest has more than 4.3 million subscrib- 
ers for its weekly Click ’n Save fare e-mail list. The feature is 
so popular that Southwest derives more than half of its annual 
revenue from the specials. 

And while the company is highly secretive about numbers 
related to its Rapid Rewards program, industry reports say mem- 
bers redeemed about 2.5 million free flights in 2003, up 1 3.6 percent 
in a year when most other airlines saw a decline in their numbers. 
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What is Customized 
MarketMail (CMM)? It 
is a special mailer that 
can be die cut in unusual 
shapes. Made of plas- 
tic, it easily flexes to 
fit into a mailbox and 
requires no envelope, 
so it really stands out. 
To learn how CMM can 
help raise your mes- 
sage profile, go to usps. 
com/deliverl. 


Yet even as it drives passengers to the Web to book travel, 
Southwest still finds time to send many of its members a birth- 
day card in the mail. 

“There’s absolutely no solicitation for business, no offer,” says 
Parker. “It’s strictly a love letter, if you will, from Southwest to 
the customer celebrating his or her special day.” 

And it works. “Overwhelmingly, year after year we receive the 
most comments on this simple, personal initiative,” says Parker. 
“Customers write to thank us for being so thoughtful and caring.” 

It’s part of the company’s philosophy to make the most of 
its resources, she adds. 

“We’re always making sure that when we put a message into 
someone’s home — whether in their e-mail inbox or their mail- 
box — it’s worthwhile and they’re going to find value in it. That 
it’s going to help create a personal relationship with them,” adds 
Parker. “I don’t know of any other company in the industry that 
does that. It’s things like that that set us apart.” 

COLLABORATION PAYS OFF 

Another thing that sets the company apart is the long-stand- 
ing relationship it has with its marketing agencies, GSD&M, 
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which oversees the brand, and Targetbase, which handles 
direct marketing. 

“We work in concert with GSD&M,” says Parker. “They 
have been our long-standing strategic and advertising agency 
of record. We also have a 15-plus-year partnership with 
Targetbase, whose role is focused on our targeted and data- 
base marketing.” 

Southwest’s direct marketing strategy complements the air- 
lines’ overall marketing strategy and is developed jointly by the 
in-house loyalty group and Targetbase. 

“One of the joys of working with Targetbase is they take 
on our mission as their own,” says Joyce Rogge, senior vice 
president of Marketing at Southwest. “They say, c OK, if your 
mission is to give people the freedom to fly, how can we help 
make that happen?”’ 

“Strategic collaboration between Targetbase, GSD&M and 
the Southwest team is our strength,” says Parker. “We don’t work 
in silos based on the communication channel. We work on what 
is the strategy or what is the marketing solution that we’re trying 
to accomplish on an integrated basis.” 

So far, it’s been a flight pattern for success. E 
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For example, Grand Rapids, Mich -based The Company Jet, which sells fractional jet own- 
ership, created a mailer in the shape of a jet and delivered it to executives at corporations 
in the Midwest. They followed that piece with a phone call. The result was a 35 percent 
boost in the number of executives who remembered receiving the mailer, compared to 
previous mailers the company had sent, and a greater awareness of its offerings. 

"Our primary goal wasn't to directly sell, but to inform," says Andy Maier, director of client 
services at Felder Communications Group, also of Grand Rapids, Mich., which produced the 
piece for The Company Jet. "This piece really opened doors for us by giving us a specific 
reason to be calling these people, and almost everyone wanted to learn 
more about jet ownership as a result of the mailer." 

Customized MarketMail® (CMM®) isn't new technology. It's been around 
for several years, but recent rate changes now make it much more advan- 
tageous. Costs have come down and the results speak for themselves. 
For example, Great Circle Family Foods, a franchisee of Krispy Kreme 
donut shops, recently used a MarketMail coupon piece — shaped 
like a box of doughnuts, naturally — to drive traffic to three spe- 
cific stores in its Southern California market. 

The mailer, which was sent to 10,000 residents 
in close proximity to the stores, generated a 
12 percent return, compared with only a 
2 percent to 3 percent response for 
previous mailings. 

"With CMM, companies can give con- 
sumers something they not only can touch, 
but will remember, something they will keep, 
something that sticks out above anything else they 
might receive in the mail," says Tom Becker, president 
of ShipShapes, a Park Forest, Ill-based company that 
designs and produces CMM mailers. 

"CMM encourages people to act," says Becker. "It moves them to 
buy, participate or learn more about a product, service or event." E 


Capture attention and ROI with the most 
creative mailer you can dream up 


Flow do you get top corporate executives to respond to your marketing message? Send 
them a box of doughnuts. Or a motorcycle. Or even a jet. That's what smart companies are 
doing to bust through the clutter of marketing messages and get heard. 
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U.S. Navy campaign accelerates recruitment 
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BY THOMAS J. FORDE 

PHOTOGRAPHY BY JOHN SOBCZAK 


The U.S. Navy’s message to America’s youth? “Accelerate 
your life.” Its approach to getting young adults to heed that 
message? An accelerated marketing campaign. By relying on an 
integrated national marketing campaign, the Navy picked up the 
pace in its attempt to get young people into uniform. 

The Navy is using a multichannel strategy to educate, moti- 
vate and stimulate its target audience — 17- to 24-year-olds 
— about a career in the Navy. This integrated strategy drives 
traffic to its “Life Accelerator,” an online assessment tool on the 
Navy’s Web site that matches career interests with job options 
in the Navy. 

Results have been extraordinary: The Navy has met its 
planned recruiting goals for the last three years — an unprec- 
edented achievement since the inception of an all-volunteer 
armed forces. 

“We’ve been successful because we’ve targeted the right audi- 
ence with the right message,” says Capt. David Faasse, U.S. 
Navy advertising and marketing director. “Even with mass mail- 
ings, we’ve succeeded in talking on an almost one-to-one basis 
with potential recruits.” 
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As part of its multi- 
layered campaign, 
the Navy used these 
"Rocket Science" 
print and television 
ads to position itself 
as the employer of 
a lifetime, showing 
the vast opportuni- 
ties available for 
skilled careers. 


INSPIRING HOPES AND AMBITIONS 

Reaching the right audience was only part of the challenge 
in designing an effective marketing campaign. First, the Navy 
had to position its brand as a life-transforming adventure that 
will accelerate recruits to the highest levels of achievement — in 
the Navy and beyond. 

The Navy worked closely with its advertising agency, 
Campbell-Ewald, to create a campaign that poses provocative 
questions and notions that inspire the audience and get them to 
reflect on their hopes and ambitions. One ad makes the claim 
that “Rocket science is more fun when you actually have rock- 
ets.” A public service announcement shows a montage of Navy 
personnel holding pictures of loved ones, with the closing line, 
“It’s not for ourselves alone that we serve.” 

While working to get that message to the highly qualified can- 
didates the Navy wants to attract, it must also dispel the myths 
about its brand — for example, that there are no opportunities 
for skilled careers within the Navy. 

“One myth is that Navy doctors only practice medicine 
aboard ship in the middle of the ocean,” Faasse said. “That 
couldn’t be further from the truth. There are limitless options in 
the Navy Medical Corps, including research, surgical opportuni- 


ties and virtually all dental and medical specialties.” 

To counter, the Navy works hard to get the Navy message 
and detailed information to recruits and influencers such as 
guidance counselors, college financial aid officers and others 
who have close contact with potential recruits. 

“Obviously, we want recruits and their families to make 
informed decisions,” says Faasse. “The Navy can be a tremen- 
dous choice for young people. Our whole campaign is centered 
on the unique opportunities people receive in the service.” 

Among the biggest challenges is determining the process a 
young adult goes through to make their first major life decision 
and what messages might make that choice easier. 

BALANCING THE APPROACH 

In order to execute this strategy, the Navy relies on a multi- 
layered campaign. 

“We call our approach to these objectives the three-legged 
stool,” says Barbara Hays, Campbell-Ewald Advertising senior 
vice president and management supervisor for the Navy account. 
“We use digital media, traditional advertising and direct mail to 
meet our overall objectives. 

“If we reduced one leg of the stool, so to speak, it would fall 


over. If we cut the amount of TV advertising, we wouldn’t get 
as many hits on the Web, if we didn’t send a direct mail piece 
or an e-mail blast, it affects Web traffic. We worked hard to find 
the right mix.” 

THE RIGHT MIX 

Increasing awareness of the possibilities offered by a Navy 
career is a major goal of the traditional media the Navy employs. 
Radio and TV are important in communicating brand messages 
to a mass audience, along with digital methods such as e-mail 
and banner ads. The seed has been planted with recruits using 
traditional media and lets direct mail do what it does best: pro- 
vide more detailed information and a call to action. 

For the direct marketing portion of the campaign, the Navy 
adopted two techniques: national mailings to raise awareness 
and highly targeted mailings to candidates with specific skills, 
such as medicine or law. 

TARGETED MAILINGS 

To talk with potential recruits one-to-one, the Navy segments 
the audience into categories based on the recruits’ interests: 

• General enlisted prospects might include careers in law 


enforcement, information technology and engineering 

• Officer candidates in fields such as aviation, nuclear engi- 
neering, law and supply management, construction engineers 
or clergy 

• Medical corps personnel including doctors, nurses and medi- 
cal technicians 

Next, the Navy distributes more detailed information to 
hand-raisers. This group receives a fulfillment piece, that 
can range from a letter with dozens of variable copy options 
based on a recruit’s interests, to a brochure covering a Naval 
specialty such as aviation, intelligence, telecommunications 
and electronics. 

The strategy has realized notable results, generating hun- 
dreds of thousands of leads per year and draws an average 
national conversion rate of 5 percent. For example, a mailing to 
increase recruits for the Navy Chaplain Corps outperformed the 
previous package sent to potential clergy by 1 8 percent, based on 
the cost per eligible lead. The chaplain pieces were segmented 
along five different religious denominations. 

“Direct mail works — and continues to work — for us 
because we can measure the results of our mailings and test 
different messages and offers,” says Faasse. “It not only gives us 
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To give local recruit- 
ers the flexibility to 
do their own market 
ing, the U.S. Navy 
uses a Web site that 


allows them to 


download preprinted 
brochures and letters 
that they can use to 
address specific 


local needs. 


flexibility in terms of the messaging, but it also lets us build 
on what is working.” 

Once the message is set, Campbell-Ewald works with vari- 
ous list brokers to precisely target candidates. It also accesses 
a common recruiting database available to all branches of the 
military. Using this two-pronged approach allows the Navy 
to create lists for larger segments or smaller targets based on 
the number of candidates required. 

“For example, the Navy needed four Ph.D. -level ento- 
mologists, so we sent a very targeted e-mail and direct mail 
piece to this audience,” says Faasse. “We sent hand-raisers a 
directory of the medical opportunities available in the Navy, 
as well as information on how they can qualify for these chal- 
lenging positions.” 

Targets for the Medical Corps solicitation could opt to 
receive an e-mail, which allowed recipients to get the mes- 
sage in their preferred method. Fast year, more than 9 million 
prospects received e-mail messages informing them of the dif- 
ferent career options available in the Navy. 

“The tone of the specialty pieces was much different than 
a general enlisted mailing, which tends to be more provocative 
and ‘in your face, 5 so to speak,” says Joel Benay, Campbell- 
Ewald senior vice president, creative director. These specialty 
pieces were more information based and gave specific details 
about scholarships and other financial programs. 

Says Faasse: “The pieces consistently brand the Navy as a 
strong, progressive institution, and we have the flexibility to 
change the message based on the target.” 

LOCAL DIRECT MAIL 

The Navy allows local recruiters to identify their own tar- 
gets and send them postcards, letters or brochures. In all, more 
than 6 million pieces were mailed through the national cam- 
paign in 2003 and another 20 million pieces sent directly from 
local recruiters. 

To support the national direct mail strategy, the Navy pro- 
vided a dedicated Web site for local recruiters in 3 1 districts, 
allowing them to select and mail preprinted brochures and 
letters. This approach gives recruiters the flexibility to target 
a local audience, yet is efficient to hold down the cost of the 
mailings. The approach is similar to that of a company that has 
franchisees or dealers. 

“Our goal was to let each district benefit from the custom- 
ization possible while taking advantage of postal discounts and 
printing efficiencies,” says Faasse. “We work hard with recruiters 
to find out which tactics work best and encourage them to share 
best practices on the recruiting command Web site. 

“Our campaign is successful because we capitalize on the 
benefits of each media, including direct mail. Direct mail can 
be a broad awareness vehicle and can be highly targeted. We 
use it for both.” 13: 
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As They 
Like It 

The right market 
mix wins 
customers for 
Carlson Marketing 
Group 



Consumers are awash in a flood of sales pitches gushing 
from television, radio, print and the Internet. But these days, 
more people are getting it under control by opting in. 

Bottom line: A customer is going to be more responsive 
to the e-mail you send her if she believes she had a hand 
in its arrival. Perception is subjective: What might have 
previously been viewed as spam and automatically de- 
leted now gets at least some consideration. And opt-in 
e-mail has been endorsed as the best practice for mar- 
keters by the Internet Direct Marketing Bureau (IDMB). 


was sent first, followed by the companion direct mail 
piece. As a result, the response rate nearly doubled — 
from 4.8 percent with direct mail only to 9.1 percent when 
both media were used. 

"Because we got their input, consumers felt like the 
campaign was designed for them," Armbruster says. 
"And, because print tends to have a longer shelf life, 
we saw more staying power in the response rates in- 
stead of seeing a downward trend at the end of the 
promotional window." 


Carlson Marketing Group, a Minneapolis-based global 
provider of relationship marketing services, has found 
that consumers clearly want options when it comes to 
receiving marketing messages. 

"Consumers are empowered to interact with market- 
ers on their own terms," says Dennis Armbruster, vice 
president of consumer marketing at Carlson Marketing 
Group. "The real catalyst has been the privacy laws and 
the trend toward consumers' empowerment — giving 
them the ability to tell us how they want to be com- 
municated with. " 

Using this approach, Carlson recently delivered a con- 
sumer marketing campaign for one of its clients, a tele- 
communications provider. The campaign employed a mix 
of e-mail and direct mail, sent to consumers who had 
opted in for both types of communications. The e-mail 


Armbruster believes that print, especially direct mail, will 
remain a valid part of any communications strategy, even 
as electronic communications offer an exciting alternative 
marketing channel. "Print communications give you more 
latitude with graphics and detailed content, and in convey- 
ing what your brand is all about," he says. "It also puts the 
message right in consumers' hands, where they can re- 
spond to it. Sometimes it's just easier to pick up a catalog 
than it is to log on to a Web site." 

As new technologies and electronic marketing medi- 
ums continue to emerge, Armbruster says finding the 
optimal balance between electronic and print commu- 
nications will rely on consumer demand. "The online/ 
offline mix will evolve over time, and we'll continue to 
develop new approaches to combining electronic and 
print communications for our clients that are in line with 
consumers' preferences." El 







BY TANYA IRWIN 

PHOTOGRAPHY BY BRYAN H ARAWAAY/G ETTY PHOTO ASSIGNMENT 


Anyone who’s been a lifelong Red Sox fan knows a little bit about loyalty. Most important: It 
pays off in the end. 

For David Norton, a longtime BoSox follower, and head of relationship marketing for Harrah’s 
Entertainment, the payoff hasn’t taken nearly as long. 

The reason? Harrah’s has been turning the gaming world on its head by taking a different 
approach to customer loyalty. Rather than relying on “whales” to pump up revenues, the company 
is focusing its efforts on the broader casino audience that spends less but visits more often. 
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To make this strategy work, Harrah’s collects extensive data on 
its customers. It uses that information to build relationships with 
them and create a more personal interaction that pays off — for 
the casino and its clientele. 

“We’ve developed a series of activities — all relationship- 
marketing oriented — to encourage our customers to be more 
loyal,” says Norton, senior vice president of relationship marketing 
for Harrah’s Entertainment. 

“We started with a very highly segmented direct marketing pro- 
gram, we reengineered the loyalty program and we relaunched 
Total Rewards last year. It’s just been a continuous story around 
evolving our marketing capabilities to focus on our best customers. 
And we’ve seen really nice results in terms of them becoming more 
and more loyal to us.” 

Norton’s responsibilities at Harrah’s include the company’s 
direct marketing strategy, VIP marketing, revenue management, 
teleservices, the Total Rewards customer loyalty program, Internet 
marketing, marketing reinvestment and operational customer rela- 
tionship management. 

About 76 percent of Harrah’s gaming revenue can be tied to 
members of the no-fee Total Rewards loyalty program, Norton 
says. Of those, about 50 percent were given trips or some sort of 


“We have a highly segmented direct 
marketing program based on custom- 
ers’ life cycles, our inherent knowl- 
edge of how loyal they are, how often 
they come and their daily values.” 

David Norton, senior vice president of 
relationship marketing for Harrah's Entertainment 


incentive to come in to their network of 26 casinos. “And the vast 
majority of those offers are made through direct mail,” he says. 

Total Rewards, a three-tiered, aspirational program, allows 
Harrah’s to gather important customer feedback from a database 
of 6 million active members. Customers sign up and are given 
a card, which they swipe when playing a game. The more they 
play, the more credits they earn; credits that can be used for dis- 
counts at onsite stores, preferential seating at casino restaurants 
and invitations to exclusive events, all the way up to free vacations 
or shopping sprees. 

Harrah’s uses the data to deliver targeted, customized messages 


and offers to members, either through direct mail or e-mail, 
Norton says. 

“The great thing that we have accomplished, and it’s been in 
place since 1 999, is a very highly segmented direct marketing pro- 
gram based on customers’ life cycles, our inherent knowledge of 
how loyal they are, how often they come, and their daily values,” 
he adds. 

And because Harrah’s uses the same 80 or 90 segments in all of 
its casino marketing programs, information can be shared among 
facilities, accelerating learning and the rollout of targeted and 
customized new offers. 

“We can quickly do tests and figure out which types of offers 
are most influential to customers or how influential a particular 
marketing intervention is,” says Norton. “That’s really the routine 
process that we use for direct mail.” 

In a nutshell, Harrah’s tracks demographic information such 
as gender, age and address, and combines it with transactional 
information to drive the segmentation and customization of the 
marketing interventions. 

But while technology-driven marketing initiatives are all the 


rage, Norton says traditional direct mail, including a custom- 
published magazine, is still the bread and butter for Harrah’s. 

“Traditional direct mail is still No. 1, no doubt about it,” he 
says. “Our industry is such that you are sending coupons or other 
kinds of offers to customers quite a bit.” 

And that number of customers continues to grow, especially 
now that Harrah’s has agreed to buy Caesar’s Entertainment in 
July, bringing its network to about 50 casinos, with hubs in Atlantic 
City, NJ., New Orleans, Las Vegas and Tunica, Miss. 

A longtime East Coast resident, Norton says the transition to 
living in Las Vegas hasn’t been so bad. 

“It’s very livable,” Norton says. “People think just about the 
Strip, but you get outside and if you like golf, or hiking or biking 
— that sort of thing — it’s pretty good. And it’s close to L.A. and 
San Francisco.” 

Prior to joining Harrah’s, Norton worked for the credit card 
industry, and he sees parallels between that experience and his 
current work. 

“Both industries have a great deal of customer data,” he says. 
“Direct marketing is important in both. It’s all about understand- 
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ing who your customers are and how can you encourage them to 
be more loyal to you. So we’re not asking people to spend more 
money gambling. We’re just saying why not be more loyal to us. 
Harrah’s has increased the share it gets of its customers’ gaming 
budget to 45 percent.” 

The key difference is the gaming industry uses direct for 
relationship marketing, while the credit card industry focuses 
its direct on acquiring new customers, he says. 

Harrah’s is just starting a program that involves making offers 
at the slot machine based on historical information about the cus- 
tomer and what’s happening in real-time. 

“So if we know it’s their birthday, it might mean going out there and 
giving them some beads and singing Happy Birthday,” Norton says. 

Currently, Harrah’s “luck ambassadors” carry out these inter- 
actions. There’s thought of using more high-tech ways, such as 
delivering a reward via a printer hooked to the game, but there’s 
still value in having it done in person. 

“We’ve found that human interaction is positive for the employee 
as well as for the customer. They both love it.” El 
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"We've seen considerable change in the who, what, 
where and how of marketing, and these changes 
provide challenges and opportunities for marketers. 

I think there's an interesting paradox in that marketers 
are more focused than ever before on getting in touch 
with their consumers, but changes are occurring faster 
than marketers can adapt. 

Marketers have been talking about permission-based 
marketing for years, but we still have much to learn. 
The U.S. has clearly evolved into a multicultural 
society, but many organizations are still focused on 
mass marketing. 
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Consumers are more diverse than ever before. They 
also have more choices in what to buy, where to buy 
it and what marketing and media they choose to 
consume. As a result, connecting with consumers is 
more important than ever before. And that increases 
the importance of direct marketing. 

People love the concept of 200 channels, but may 
watch only 12. It's fun to receive dozens of catalogs, 
but a consumer may have time to read only three. 

This puts a premium on developing products, services 
and marketing techniques that are compelling, 
involving and immediate. Direct marketing has often 
led in this area over the years. 

I think the solution is for marketers to adapt to change 
more quickly by increasing their knowledge of the 
diverse needs of a changing consumer. Direct marketing 
offers significant potential for companies to get closer 
to their customers, drive results and build competitive 
advantage. That's our goal at The Home Depot." IS 
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